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headed by Bezobrazov and Abaza, was created in St. Petersburg.
It was as if a second government had been established, and the most
important problems of Russian foreign policy were taken out of
the hands of the official cabinet. The military forces in the Far East
were virtually subordinated to this second government and took
orders from the Committee on the Far East rather than from the
War Minister. "What I cannot understand," Count Vorontsov
wrote in a private letter in May, 1903, "is the duality of our policy
in the East: the Tsar's official and the Tsar's unofficial policy, each
of which has its agents, quarreling with each other."

Acting logically, Sergei Witte resigned. Besides being personally
offended he was disinclined to accept the responsibility for the war
against Japan and Britain which appeared increasingly imminent.
Kuropatkin soon followed his example. In his Memoirs he recalls
a conversation with the Tsar when he told the sovereign of his
desire to resign. "Your Majesty's confidence in me will grow when
I cease to be a minister," Kuropatkin said. "His Majesty stopped me
and said, 'You know, however strange that may seem, it might be
psychologically true.'"

The last six months before the outbreak of war with Japan were
full of crises and struggles behind the scenes; the Tsar himself
wavered and frequently changed his mind. The true, almost un-
believable, events of this period did not become known until two
years later, when a collection of documents was published under
the tide Crimson Book. Unlike the usual White Books and Blue
Books and the like, this one was published without the knowledge
of the government; printed in only 400 copies, it was intended for
distribution among a select group of persons. In its 39 documents,
the prologue to the war is painted with devastating evidence: the
official Russian Government remained out of the picture; the ob-
scure Admiral Abaza loomed as the real master; orders and counter-
orders of the Tsar followed each other in chaotic sequence. The
government ordered all the copies of the Crimson Book immedi-
ately seized and withdrawn.

From these documents, and from all other sources, Russian
policy on the eve of the Russo-Japanese war appears as a series of
zigzags, oscillations, and reversals, a model of confusion and in-
decision. In June, 1903, the Tsar was inclined to cede Korea to